decided it would be best to just let him 
have a complete rest, but it wasn’t. He 
didn’t talk as much, didn’t know what 
to do, started to withdraw. He has had 
his nose in a book too long to just give 
it up completely. He stopped his lessons, 
but I got him to read a story every other 
day, and work on lipreading and writing 
sentences the next. He fussed some, but 
what a changed boy! 

We had trouble again with the hear- 
ing aid this summer. On real warm 
days, he refused to wear it, as he wore 
no shirt. The minute he has it off, you 
can tell the difference in his speech. 

He was happy to go back to school. 
He passed the regular third grade 
achievement test, so is now in the third 
grade. In this test his language con- 
ception was grade 1.2, though his arith- 
metic problems were grade 4. There are 
only three in his classes this year though 
his teacher has 13 children. All the other 
children are in the second grade. They 
hired a new teacher (a speech therapist) 
who helps out the other teachers, besides 
teaching the four-year-olds. Even 
though she isn’t a teacher of the deaf, 
she is supposed to be very good. I hope 
so, as we need teachers so badly. We 
(our Parents’ Group) are starting to 
look for a candidate. Some of us have 
been talking at clubs hoping to get more 
knowledge of our problem to the public. 
We have other plans for the future. I'll 
tell you more in the next letter. 

I have a big problem with Bruce 
when it comes to normal sounds—short 
and long. His speech teacher worked on 
this all summer. He improved greatly, 
but I have noticed just since school 
started he is again losing it. Another 
thing, I’d like to know is the reason he 
repeats so well after me, but doesn’t use 
the words himself and why or how I 
can teach him to know the letters for the 
sound he is making. 

I had to make a choice this fall of 
whether I wanted to give Bruce 14 hour 
extra speech lessons or start him in Y 
and scouts. I talked to his speech teacher 
and she said try the outside activities. 
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He is a busy boy. Tuesday is Scouts; 
Wednesday, crafts, archery, roller skat- 
ing and trampolin lessons; Thursday is 
woodworking and swimming lessons, 
and Saturday is fun day at the Y, with 
a little of everything but no actual in- 
struction. He just loves it. His daddy 
has to take him down to the central Y 
for swimming, and he had to be put in 
the older boys’ class because of my 
husband’s working hours. He wouldn’t 
go in swimming with the boys but as 
soon as they got out, he went in. The 
instructor said it wouldn’t take him long 
to pass the first test, and he’d probably 
go in with the boys next time. I think 
no swimming suits had a lot to do with 
it. 

We had quite a science lesson after 
the rocket went to the moon. We drew 
pictures, talked until I was exhausted. 
Brian also was in on the conversation, 
and you know how many why’s they 
can ask. Bruce was really upset when I 
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explained about a man going up—he 
yelled, no, no. I had Life magazine 
handy and I showed him pictures of the 
“aeronauts’ and how they would be 
strapped in. He had to study every 
picture. He finally asked me if they 
would come back, and I told him, yes, 


then he was happy again. Thank heavens 


he didn’t ask me how. 

The holiday season is soon approach- 
ing. Bruce is already planning Hallow- 
een. When I used to write Mrs. Mon- 
tague she always said she wished some 
of the mothers could read my letters as 
our holidays are so much fun, and they 
wrote of how broken-hearted some of 
the mothers were that their children 
couldn’t understand or appreciate the 
beauty of the holidays. I thought maybe 
you'd all like to know some of the 
things we do. First of all we have 
fun! We all go trick or treating on 
Halloween. Sometimes I dress up. We 
plan ahead, so that Bruce feels the ex- 
citement. On Thanksgiving, we decorate 
and he helps. We put up these and 
Christmas decorations sometimes two 
weeks ahead of time and the tree never 
comes down until January lst. We start 
reading the “Christmas Story” and “The 
Night Before Christmas” the first part 
of December. We let him take money 
and let him buy his own gifts. We wait 
in the front of the store for him. Some- 
times Brent watches him. He wraps and 


hides his gifts. We sing — Bruce the 
loudest, even though he doesn’t sing in 
tune or the right words. We have a big 
Santa Claus (stuffed) with a loud speak- 
er inside. My husband talks like Senta 
through this. We also play carols over 
it. On New Year (our evening) we let 
the children have a party before we go 
out—hats, horns and food. I think of 
all of us Bruce enjoys it most. Our home 
movies prove it. 


Janet is 9 years old and “a talker.” She 
attends a private residential school. 

We had a most satisfying summer. I 
discovered something that I trust will be 
helpful to you relative to deaf children 
talking to your friends or to other chil- 
dren. Janet is a talker, but when friends 
of ours come to the house or we meet 
them outside, Janet clams up. The rea- 
son is that she doesn’t know what to 
talk about. One of my friends (child- 
less) has dropped in occasionally. Janet 
would say, “Hello,” politely and that 
was about all. This summer this par- 
ticular friend joined us for a swim one 
afternoon. Janet was delighted and she 
talked—they finally had a bond and 
could talk about swimming, which sub- 
sequently opened up other subjects—the 
drive to the pool, what we would eat, 
etc. 

Then another adult friend visited us. 
He and his family had lived here. Janet 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 26-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL RHINOLOGICAL AND 
oOTOLOGIcAL socieTy—Mar. 13-19: Miami 
ch. 


SIXTH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 

AND youtH—Mar. 27-Apr. 2: Washington. 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Apr. 3-8: North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Ill. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr, 19- 
23: Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN HEARING socieTyY— May 24-27; 
Detroit. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—June 9-11: 
Providence, R. I. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY—Oct. 3. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct. 20-22: 
San Francisco. 


was exceedingly close to the children 
and the parents. We expected Janet to 
be delighted to see the father of her 
friends when he returned for a visit after 
two years. She was all smiles, but said 
very little and what she said was almost 
impossible to understand. When she was 
getting ready for bed, she talked about 
how happy she was to see her friend and 
used understandable speech. I asked 
her why she hadn’t talked well at the 
dinner table to which she replied, “I am 
happy.” She was overcome! Then she 
asked why the family had moved away 
and I explained about how some dads 
change their business. She asked if she 
could have a visit with her friend. I let 
her come into the living room after her 
bath and she did talk nicely. She had 
some understanding of the situation then 
and had something to say. 


Janet made several new friends at the 
swimming pool. She loves to swim and 
surface dive and do various tricks which 
other children enjov, too. We had to 
work on vocabulary, “surface dive,” 
“back stroke,” etc. She was able to hold 
her own in this situation without my 
being with her and she made her own 
friends. I didn’t do any explaining 
either. 


Janet asked again about going to 
school at home. We talked about that 
many times. I always emphasized the 
need for trying hard at her school so 
that her wish will come true someday. 
To her question, when, I replied that I 
didn’t know as much as her teachers at 
school and that they would tell me! We, 
too, used the library regularly this sum- 
mer. 


I put pockets in all of Janet’s dresses. 
The teacher suggested it to me as she 
felt that the hearing aid bag displeased 


Janet as her clothes don’t look as nice— 


with the bump. I think the pockets 
helped, but can’t honestly say that she 
likes her aid. I insisted more this sum- 


mer. She says it’s NOISY! 
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David B. is 10 years old, attends a day 
school and is becoming a very independ- 
ent young man. 


We had hoped that by having David 
at home, he would learn to talk as all his 
friends around him, but it seems that 
instead of his picking up speech from 
them, they have learned his gestures. I 
try to make him repeat in a sentence 
what he has to say. His ideas come out 
in some words and a lot of demonstra- 
tion and he gives me the idea that I am 
a spoil sport to make him say all his 
plans in words. 


David will sometimes bring work 
home from school to show me the new 
words he is learning. When I ask if he 
can say them all, he says, no. He writes 
them. Is this where the trouble lies? I 
have a feeling that if he learned to say 
each new word it would help towards 
talking. Will it help to have him read 
aloud or for me to read aloud to him? 

This summer David had several new 
experiences which | feel helped him to 
grow up. He took an airplane trip by 
himself to visit his aunt. It was his own 
idea and although he appeared fright- 
ened when it was time to board the 
plane, he went through with it like a 
little man. He had never flown before. 
He now travels alone on the bus when 
he is not getting a ride home from 
school and can go different places him- 
self. He knows enough to look for the 
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right number bus. Actually he is quite 
an independent type. 

We have often wondered which would 
be best, (if it would be possible when 
the time comes) and that is, when Da- 
vid gets enough language, should he at- 
tend our local high school or go to Gal- 
laudet College for further education? 
We are told he is a good student and we 
want him to have as full an education 
as possible. I wonder where he would 
gain most. 


Marianne, 10, and Rosemary, 8, attend 
day school. Their mother finds their close 
association with each other a handicap in 
communication with others. 

I am so glad that you suggested that 
we try to work up interest in sound and 
pride in hearing even a little. I have 
noticed when the girls hear an airplane 
or a door slam, even though it’s only the 
vibration they feel, they point to their 
ears and tell me they heard that particu- 
lar sound. I clap my hands and exclaim, 
“Yes, you heard that sound!” I am over- 
taken with joy as I see the proud look 
come over their faces. 

Several of you mentioned that our 
daughters must find much companion- 
ship in each other. Yes, this is true, but 
from an audiologist’s point of view they 
are hindering each other. “Very often 
two deaf children in a family will de- 
vise their own system of communica- 
tion.” This we find very true. We were 
told this after an audiologist had ob- 
served the girls a few months ago. In 
fact, we were advised at that time to try 
to separate them. Here at home, many 
times they know exactly what they are 
talking about between themselves, but 
we do not know at all. It isn’t signs, 
motions, or speech, just “a system all 
their own.” 

Here in our city we parents of deaf 
children are greatly concerned with the 
problem of higher education. We hope 
to see the day when our grade school for 
the deaf will be extended through 8th 
grade and high school facilities are im- 
proved. 


Arben, age 9, is new to the Roundabout. 
His hearing difficulty is complicated by 
a visual impairment. 

Permit me to introduce ourselves: 
Mac is a manager in a restaurant and 
Arben is our only child. He was born 
in our nineteenth year of marriage. He 
weighed one pound and ten ounces. Due 
to the use of oxygen he has one eye 
which has very little vision and cannot 
be helped by corrective lenses. How- 
ever, for his last birthday, we bought 
him hearing aid glasses which have re- 
sulted in a marvelous increase in lan- 
guage. The ear-level hearing and the 
binaural hearing have made him hap- 
pier, more responsive and more com- 
municative. 

Arbie is a delight. He has an attrac- 
tive, out-going personality (who’s preju- 
diced? ), loves and trusts people and is 
hungry to make up the lost time before 
he got his first hearing aid. From the 
start, he has accepted his aid and would 
even go to sleep wearing it when he was 
younger. He wears it constantly from 
early morning until he goes to bed. 

Like most of you, our search for a con- 
firmed diagnosis of hearing loss was the 
frustrating hurdle. And so, when Arbie 
was 3 years and 10 months old, I sent 
for the correspondence course. When he 
began to follow my mouth, I knew for 
sure and approached a local private 
school for the deaf. They agreed there 
was a loss, but didn’t accept him into 
the school because his medical history 
had a couple of devastating diagnoses. 
From there we went to the board of 
education school for the deaf (1954), 
and we’re still waiting for them to rule 
out aphasia. 

Finally, we found an audiologist and 
therapist who outlined a program for 
us: intensive speech therapy, a hearing 
aid immediately and a private school 
with hearing children. This is what we 
have done, and Arbie has done amaz- 
ingly well. He speaks well, voluntarily, 
and almost constantly, it seems! His 
articulation gets a little sloppy when he 
is trying to talk too quietly. 

The one great lag at present is so- 
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cialization with his peers. He is accepted 
by them, but not fully integrated An- 
other thing, in group work, should he 
miss a word from the teacher, he begins 
to get restless. Perhaps he’s had too 
much of the tutorial-type of schooling 
and too many face-to-face relationships. 
(Continued on page 94) 


(C continued from page 67) 

Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Eiber School for the Deaf, 1401 Independence 
Avenue, Denver 15, Colo. 

American School for the Deaf, 139 North Main 
Street, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

Speech & Hearing Services, Delaware State 
Board of Health, Dover, Dela. 

Miami Oral Classes, 275 N.. W. 2nd Street, 
Miami, Fla. 

Bibb County School of Special Education, 709 
Pierce Avenue, Macon, Ga. 

Idaho School for the Deaf and the Blind, 14th 
and Main Streets, Gooding, Idaho 

Christopher School for Handicapped Children, 
5042 S. Artesian Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 

se aad School, 2510 S. Kildare, Chicago 23, 


Morrill School, 6110 S. Rockwell Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Washington School, 400 S. Maffit Street, De- 
catur, Ill, 

Hay-Edwards School, 
Springfield, Il. 

Oral Deaf Day Class, 737 W. Beale Street, 
South Bend, Ind. 

University Hospital School for Handicapped 
Children, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

The Sarah Fuller Foundation for Little Deaf 
Children, Inc., Children’s Medical Center, 
300 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Elias Brookings School, Springfield Day Class 
for Deaf, Springfield, Mass. 

Detroit Day School for Deaf, Stanton and Mc- 
Graw, Detroit, Mich. 

Stephens Schoo]—Eastside School for the Deaf, 
6006 Seneca, Detroit 13, Mich. 

John A. Lamar School, 700 South 20th Street, 
Escanaba, Mich. 

Elementary School, Ida, Mich. 

Michigan State College, 419 N. Capitol, Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

Day School, 3123 Court Street, Saginaw, Mich. 

Horace H. Rackham School of Special Educa- 
tion, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Minnesota School for the Deaf, Box 440, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Agassiz School, 510 W. 38th Street, Minne- 
apolis 9, Minn. 

Minneapolis Hearing Society, 1722 Hennepin 
Avenue, Minneapolis 3, Minn, 
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Douglass Class, 328 Stevens Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Central Senior High School, 
Mo. 

Prescott School, 2024 South 20th Street, Lin- 
coln 2, Neb. 

Omaha Hearing School, 340 S. 37th Street, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 

Bruce Street School, 45 N. Bruce Street, New- 
ark 3, N. J. 

New Jersey School for the Deaf, Sullivan Way, 
West Trenton, N. J. 

New Mexico School for the Deaf, 1060 Cerril- 
los Road, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Junior High School 47 Manhattan, 225 East 
23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

Class for the Deaf, 366 Beaver Street, Akron 
6, Ohio 

Indianola Elementary Day School for the Deaf, 
140 E. 16th Avenue, Columbus 1, Ohio 

Sunshine School, Zanesville, Ohio 

Tulsa Day School for the Deaf, 1240 East 5th 
Place, Tulsa 6, Okla. 

Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 520 Hope 
Street, Providence 6, R. I. 

South Dakota School for the Deaf, 1800 East 
10th Street, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

The Bill Wilkerson Hearing & Speech Center, 
19th Avenue South at Edgehill, Nashville 
12, Tenn. 

Nashville City Schools, 700 Broad Street, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Texas School for the Deaf, 1102 S. Congress, 
Austin 4, Tex. 

Society of Crippled Children, 2312 Oak Lawn, 
Dallas 19, Tex. 

Houston Independent School District, 1300 
Capitol, Houston, Tex. 

Utah Schools for Deaf & Blind, 846-20th Street, 
Ogden, Utah 

Speech & Hearing Clinic, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah 

Children’s Rehabilitation Center, Vermont 
Ass’n. for the Crippled, Inc., 88 Park Street, 
Rutland, Ver. 

Edna E. Davis School, — 1723 Seventh Ave- 
nue, Spokane 43, Was 

Schools for the Deaf ter ‘the Blind, Romney, 
West Va. 

Green Bay School for the Deaf, 525 S. Madi- 
son, Green Bay, Wisc. 
Neeskara—Binner School, 1601 N. Hawley 

Road, Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

Atwater School, 2100 E. Capital Drive, Shore- 
wood 11, Wisc. 

Wyoming School for the Deaf, 312 W. Mid- 
west, Casper. Wyo. 

Mackay School for the Deaf, 3544 Decarie 
Boulevard, Montreal 28, Quebec, Canada 
Alberta School for the Deaf, 6240 113 Street, 

Alberta, Edmonton, Canada 
Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville 2, On- 


tario, Canada 


Kansas City, 
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THE HEARING AID INDUSTRY has is- 
sued a voluntary code of ethics for retailers, 
distributors and manufacturers of hearing aids 
and components. Misrepresentation in gen- 
eral, guarantees and warrantees impractical 
to fulfill, bait advertising, endorsements and 
testimonials, disparagement of other manufac- 
turers’ products and misleading claims are 
some of the topics covered in the code. Agree- 
ment to abide by its principles is entirely vol- 
untary. Until this code was adopted recently 
by the Hearing Aid Industry Conference and 
the Society of Hearing Aid Audiologists, there 
had been no well-defined set of standards to 
guide the industry. One section deals with 
the use of the terms center, institute and 
bureau in a way which would give an aura 
of medical, educational or research nature to 
purely commercial enterprises. Shortly after 
the 12-page code was issued to retailers, re- 
sponses to the Conference indicated that many 
dealers were complying with this section of 
the code by voluntarily changing the names 
of their businesses. Spokesmen for the indus- 
try state that this voluntary code of ethics is 
the best guarantee to the public of ethical 
service, and have requested the public, as well 
as all interested organizations, to assist in 
policing it by reporting any questionable prac- 
tices. 


NISHIKAWA MEMORIAL LIBRARY at 
Siga Prefectural Ora] School for the Deaf in 
Kusatsu, Japan is a tribute to the first Japa- 
nese who furthered the oral education for 
the deaf in his country. In 1921 Kichinosuke 
Nishikawa was told by physicians that his 
four-year old daughter, Hamako, was deaf. 
The father visited the nearest state school for 
: the deaf, and found that the pupils there 
communicated solely through signs and writ- 
ing. No attempt was made to use any residual 
hearing, and Mr. Nishikawa did not wish his 
daughter to be completely isolated from the 
hearing world. As he left the school the prin- 
cipal, knowing that Mr. Nishikawa could read 
English, handed him a copy of the Volta Re- 
view that had been sent to the school by John 
D. Wright following a visit to the school in 
1920. After reading the magazine, Mr. Nishi- 
kawa wrote to Mr, Wright, and began using 
the Wright correspondence course for parents 
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of deaf children. He taught his little daughter 
to speak and to read lips. When Mr. Wright 
again visited Japan in 1923 he met the father 
and daughter and was impressed with the 
little girl’s proficiency. So great was Mr. 
Nishikawa’s success in teaching Hamako to 
speak and lipread Japanese that he was in- 
vited to demonstrate his methods at medical, 
scientific and educational meetings. Mr. Nishi- 
kawa was instrumental in establishing the Siga 
Prefectural School, the first oral school for 
the deaf to be started by the Japanese, and 
was its first director. Ever since Mr. Nishi- 
kawa died on July 18, 1940, it has been the 
desire of many deaf children, parents and 
others in Japan to build a memorial to the 
school’s founder. Now this library, completed 
on May 21, 1959, stands as a tribute to a de- 
voted father who also can be considered to 
be the father of the oral schools in Japan. 

Mr. Satsuki Yamaguchi, present director of 
the school, has written to the Volta Review 
about the completion of the library after 18 
years spent in accumulating the funds and 
making plans for the building. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS were received 
from Kagoshima School for the Deaf in Kago- 
shima City, Japan. The school has over 350 
day and residential pupils, ranging in age 
from five to 18 years, The Japanese language, 
mathematics, science courses, history, speech, 
speechreading and auditory training are some 
of the courses offered in the middle and high 
schools. Some of the vocational courses offered 
are tailoring, dressmaking, tonsorial art and 
gardening. 


DEADLINE FOR THE 1960 applications 
for the Kenfield Memorial Scholarship is 
March 15. This scholarship, awarded annual- 
ly to a teacher or prospective teacher of lip- 
reading, is offered by the American Hearing 
Society. Application blanks may be obtained 
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NOTE 


from the society’s headquarters at 919 18th 

N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The winner 
of the scholarship is entitled to take a course 
in the methods and practice of lipreading at 
any school or university in the United States 
offering a course acceptable to the teachers’ 
committee of the society, The course must be 
taken within one year of the receipt of the 
award. Co-chairmen of the teachers’ commit- 
tee which will select the 1960 winner of the 
scholarship are Mrs. Hobart C. Ramsey and 
Mrs. M. S. Nickelsburg. Funds for the schol- 
arship were subscribed in 1937 in memory of 
Miss Coralie N. Kenfield, who was an out- 
standing teacher of lipreading in San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Thelma G. Parmlee, of Boulder 
City, Nev., the 1959 recipient of the scholar- 
ship, took a training course at Los Angeles 
State College. 


THE NATHAN KLEE SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND has been established by Mrs. Harold 
A. Rosenbaum in memory of her late husband. 
The trust, to be jointly administered by the 
Chicago Community Trust and the Chicago 
Hearing Society, will grant scholarships to 
college juniors or seniors who are training 
to become teachers of the deaf. Applications 
should be made to the Chicago Hearing So- 
ciety, 30 West Washington St., Chicago 2. 


MRS. LEAHNORE SMITH, principal of 
Howe School for the Deaf in Green Bay, Wis., 
has ample proof that students from the school 
can compete successfully with hearing chil- 
dren in both school and outside activities. 
Last June four former pupils from Howe 
school graduated in a class of 283 from East 
High School. The graduates were Ivan Fay, 
Rosella Geil, Jon Schneeberger and Rosemary 
Wied, Thirteen-year-old Darlene Mae Voland, 
a pupil in the fifth grade at Howe school, won 
trophies in both county and state fairs for her 
4-H club calf raising project. Darlene, who 
has a 90 db. loss in the speech range, was 
deafened as a result of spinal meningiis 
when she was two years old. She has been at 
the school for the deaf in Green Bay since she 
was four years old. Starting her 4H club 
work when she was ten years old, Darlene has 
encountered some difficulties in the show ring. 
She had to learn NOT to watch everythin 
‘and everybody, but to watch ONLY her ani- 
mal and the judge. Her concentration paid 
off this year in first prizes and other trophies 
won at both fairs. 


A GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIP and tui- 
tion scholarships are available at Adelphi Col- 


HEAR TELEPHONE 
VOICES EASILY 


with a Volume Control Telephone 


Just a turn of a button gives you the 
right volume for any caller’s voice. Makes 
hearing easier, phoning more fun. To 
order a low-cost Volume Con- 

trol Telephone for your home or 

office, just call your local Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 


lege for the academic year 1960-61, for grad- 
uate students in the speech and hearing re- 
habilitation program. The graduate assistant- 
ship involves clinical service in the college 
speech and hearing center, and carries a 
stipend of $1400 for the academic year and 
$1800 for 11 months. Tuition scholarships 
and grants-in-aid covering all or part of tui- 
tion fees are available. In both instances, 
new students, as well as those already en- 
rolled, are eligible to apply. Applications and 
their supporting credentials should be re- 
ceived by the college on or before Mar. 15. 
Address requests to: Director of the Graduate 
Division, Adelphi College, Garden City, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 71) 


. Anderson, Forrest, and Micolean, Tyler, Bas- 
ketball Techniques ma New York: A 
B. Barnes and Co., 1952 

. Bunn, John Ww... Basketball Methods. New 
boy The MacMillan Co., 1939. 
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. Culler, J. A., Anatomy, Physiology and = 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 
eet for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITION OPEN 


Wanted—Primary teacher for small private oral 
school for September 1960. Apply Mary K. Van 
Wyk, Fort Lauderdale Oral School, 930 S.E. 9th 
Street, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


WANTED: Trained teacher in large public day 
school. New building, Modern curriculum, oral 
method, pupils integrated with hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of speech 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker available. 
Ideal climate and working conditions. Contact: 
Harold W. Buskrud, Director, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Portland Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clackamas 
Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


Assistant in Hearing Conservation, New York State 
Education D in Al- 
bany, salary $6,732 to $8,142; liberal benefits in- 
cluding age 55 retirement; duties involve planning, 
promotion, and supervision of Hearing servation 
Program in State schools. Requirements: M.A, in 
Education; six semester hours in education of 
handicapped; three years experience working with 
children with impaired hearing. Write: Mr. William 
Livingston, P. cer, State ion De- 
partment, Albany, New York. 


POSITION WANTED 


PHILADELPHIA; MAIN LINE AREA. PRIVATE 

ING: Experienced teacher; master’s degree 
from Columbia University, will accept a = 
number of pupils —_ speech, 
training. Telephone: MIDWAY 2-4708 or write 
Mrs. Alva Meyers, 2928 Oakford Rd., Ardmore, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
A long established oral school in the East for hard 
of hearing and deaf pupils. Write Box F-1 Volta 


Review. 


A BEGINNER’S SPEECH BOOK 
176 outlined pictures 
of common nouns — 50 pages 


$1.00 plus postage 
Sisters of St. Francis 


St. John’s School for the Deaf 
3680 S. Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


(Continued from page 91) 


Ever so often, there is a nagging 
doubt about the rigidity of the program. 
Yet the last time we were interviewed at 
the public school for the deaf (last year) 
the opinion was that Arbie’s speech was 
on a sixth grade level. Scholastically, 
he seems to be doing well, though arith- 
metic does give him a hard time. He is 
in third grade. 

Emotionally, he’s made great strides. 
Last year, he resented younger children 
for being able to talk better than he. 
Now he accepts them and will bother 
with them or not, as the mood strikes 
him. He’s responding to discipline now 
where at one time he understood only 
his desires as law. He’s generally hap- 
pier with fewer frustrations. 

For three summers he went to sleep- « 
away camp with me on the grounds as, 
camp mother. Daddy came up weekends. 
This summer (due to impending surgery 
for Daddy) he attended a day camp and 
he liked that arrangement even better. 

He attends Hebrew school (after his 
regular school) five times a week. Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturdays are de- 
voted to planned amusements. We have 
found that Arbie is happier when he’s 
busy and knows what activity to expect 
next. 

As Mrs. R. said, it was simple for me 
to handle Arbie’s question “Why doesn’t 
Johnny wear a hearing aid?” by telling 
him I don’t see so well and must wear 
glasses. He accepted that quite maturely. 

Arbie still gets speech therapy once 
a week. Mrs. B., Arbie reads aloud 
daily from ten minutes to a half hour, 
depending on how much he loves the 
book he’s reading. During this time, we 
try to correct his articulation. When his 
tongue comes out of his mouth on an 
“L,” we joke about it and say, “The 
horse has come out of the stable,” 
which of course necessitates repeating 


the “L.” Yes, the library has been a 


great source of help. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


buquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


1 (Maryland 
8 N. Charles Street ’ 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Hamden 18 (Connecticnt) 
New Haven Hearing League, 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 
Trace 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Re- 
habilitation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 

Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 

New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 


ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (0 ) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Providence 3 (R. 1.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass. 
1694 Main 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


1934 Calvert St.. N.W. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Miss Franogs H. Downzs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Miss KNOWLES 
805 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
220 So. State St., 


7-1114 


Wichita 16 


Miss Lanna Bryant 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


February, 1960 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Me. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NorMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. Inznz F. 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WinnIz Woop 
WHITTIER 


95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss MarGcarst J. 
WORCESTER 

51 Sherbrooke St., West 

Phone: FI 2851 


University Wicrofilms 
313 N. First St. 


dividually, and 
problem indiv} 
hearing P dation as to the best 


_ to treat each 


: Ann Arbor 
om Sonotone 
give our hones 
Sonotone hearing aid for each case 
to maintain the high standard of workmanship 
oa hich has ed Sonoto utation for the elon 
highest quality. 
— to recommend consultation with a spe- 
cialist, should a medical problem be evident. 
to continue our program © a never- 
a ending quest for newer and better methods of geek 
m For Better 
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